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a _ FOREWORD. 


iP For a concise and accurate biography of Abe 
incoln, the reader is referred to the Life of 
Abraham Lincoln, by John Hugh Bowers (Little 
3lue Book No. 324), His homely humor, rugged 
vit, and kindly wisdom have been collected by 
fohn W. Gunn in Little Blue Book No. 382, and, 


ae 


Province of the present book—his famous de- 
Pate with Stephen A. Douglas in 1858 on the 
slavery question, and which, though it re- 
Wlected Douglas senator, gave Lincoln the na- 
ional prestige that elected him President, has 
yeen carefully edited by John Hugh Bowers 
with brief biographical sketches of the debaters 
und an invaluable historical summary of the de- 
yate’s background (Little Blue Book No, 341).1 


| Abraham was born in Kentucky, February 
(2, 1809, beginning life in a rough log cabin 
rom which he was to rise to the highest man- 
sion in the land—the White House at Wash- 
ngton. Poor though he was, he attended rural 
school, and learned to read, write, and “cipher.” 
#When his father moved to Indiana, his affec- 
l-ionate mother died, but Abraham was blessed, 
Hin another year, by a kindly stepmother who 
encouraged the lad in the reading of which he 
Ps ever been fond. 

sa Se) 1880 the Lincolns moved again, this time 


: isso also Walt Whitman’s Memories of Lincoln 
(Little Blue Book es 361). 


} mong his “speeches’—which is the special © 
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- to Illinois, where Abe did the chores of a 
and split rails for fences. He was a clerk 
a country store, became Deputy County 
veyor, “volunteered in the Blackhawk War, 
elected to the Legislature, studied law and 
admitted to the bar. In 1837 he move 
Springfield, the capital) where he prac ce 
law during the remaining years of his ‘lit I 
except during the two years (1846-1848) when 
he served in Congress, and during the 
years and forty days that he was Presiden 


Lincoln married Mary Todd, for whose 
Stephen A. Douglas was a_ vigorous rit 
These two, Douglas and Lincoln, met more tha 
a few times in a contest of words that we 
keen and well matched—‘“the debate” of 
is really inaccurate, for there were several. 

On the evening of April 14, 1865, with 
Civil War brought to a victorious close for 
Union forces, President Lincoln went to For 
Theater in Washington, where John Wilke 
_ Booth, an actor, shot him with a ball that pen 
trated the brain. Booth made his escape, but 
was diligently pursued and run down ina ba 
where he was shot twelve days after the assas-| 
sination. The beloved President was carried) 
-across the street from the theater, where he) 
died at seven in the morning of April 15, 186! 
_Lincoln’s speeches are not oratorical maste: 
pieces in the rhetorical sense, nor, perhaps, in} 
any COMPA TELS | sense, They are not ee 


time in wth hich he lived—te vnderstand - ‘they | 
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fully they must be read with their historical 
background almost continually in mind. They 
-are direct, unadorned, simple expressions of | 
his confidence, his beliefs, his hopes, his faith. 
® What he had to say, he said, and was done. 
# Because of his reputation for humor, the lack 
¥ of humor in his speeches is usually a cause of 
some surprise. But they are serious expres- 
1 sions—“grave, practical.” Lincoln was dealing 
| with fundamental topics of the hour, and he 
| dug straight to bed-rock at once. 


“Lincoln is always clear. Simplicity, direct- 
® ness and breadth are the notes of his thought. 
-Aptness, clearness, and again, simplicity, are 
the notes of his diction.” 


| The sources of Lincoln’s lucid style are to 
| be found in his early and meager education. 
| His reading was not wide, but such-books as 
® he had he read often. They included the Bible, 

iF Aisop’s Fables,z2 -Daniel Defoe’s Robinson 
§ Crusoe,3 John Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress, 
® Weems’s Life of Washington, and 2 history of 
q the United States. Later, of course, he was 
able to read other books, and, indeed, he read 
| every book he could beg or borrow. Burns and 
‘| Shakespeare were among his favorites. 


| » 2Little Blue Book No. 44. 
| Little Blue Book No. 559, 
/  4Uittle Blue Book No. 620. 


_mitting in my labors to compensate. But 


6 


Teas First Public Speech: Frome an Ade ress to 


the People of Sangamon County, Illinois, 2 

20) 1642: Z 

Every man is said to have his pecuiee 
tion. Whether it be true or not, I can sa 
one, that I have no other so great as th 
being truly esteemed of my fellow-men by 
dering myself worthy of their esteem. Ho 
far I shall succeed in gratifying this ambitic 
is yet to be developed. I am young and w 
known to many of you; I was born and 
ever remained in the most humble walks 
life. I have no wealthy or popular friends 
relations to recommend me. My case is throw 
exclusively upon the independent voters of t] 
county, and if elected, they will have confer 
a favor upon me for which I shall be w 


the good people in their wisdom shall see { 

to keep me in the background, I have been tc 

familiar with disappointments to be very mi 

chagrined. é ee 
; it; 


From an dares Before the Young Men’s Lye 
of Springfield, Illinois, January 27, 1837. _ 
At what point shall we expect the “appro 

of danger? By what means shall we for 

against it? Shall we expect some transatla: 
military ‘giant to step” across. chee ocean ar 
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| erush us at a blow? Never. All the armies of 
> Europe, Asia, and Africa combined, with all 
‘the treasure of the earth (our own excepted) 
‘in their military chest, with a Bonaparte for a 
‘commander, could not, by force, take a drink 
from the Ohio, or make a track on the Blue 
‘Ridge, in a trial of a thousand years. 
, At what point, then, is the approach of dan- 
'ger to be éxpected? I answer, if it ever reaches 
(us, it must spring up among us. It cannot 
come from abroad. If destruction be our lot, 
‘we must ourselves be its author and finisher. 
As a nation of freemen, we must live through 
all time, or die by suicide. 
_ There is even now something of ill omen 
among‘ us. I mean the increasing ‘disregard 
for law which pervades the country; the grow- 
ing disposition to substitute wild and furious 
passions in lieu of the sober judgment of 
courts; and the worse than savage mobs for 
the executive ministers of justice. This dis- 
position is awfully fearful in any community; 
and that it now exists in ours, though grating 
to our feelings to admit, it would be a viola- 
tion of truth and an insult to our De aente 
‘to deny. : 

III. 


; From an 1 aires: Before the W Shin eo bia Tem- 
| perance Society, Springfield, Illinois, February 22, 
be 1842. 
| 


'  When- “the conduct of men is designed to be 
influenced, persuasion, kind, unassuming per- 
-suasion, should ever be adopted. It is an old 
and a true maxim ‘‘that a drop of honey catches 
more flies than a gallon of gall.” So with men, 
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If you would win a man to your cause, 
convince him that you are his sincere frien 
Therein is a drop of honey that catches h 
heart, which, say what you will, is the great 
high-road to his reason, and which, when on 

gained, you will find but little trouble in 
vincing his judgment of the justice of yo 
cause, if indeed that cause really be a 
one. On the contrary, assume to dictate to 
judgment, or to command his action, or 
mark him as one to be shunned and despis 
and he will retreat within himself, close @ 
the avenues to his head and his heart; 
though your cause be naked truth itself, tr 
formed to the heaviest lance, harder than ste 
and sharper than steel can be made, a 
though you throw it with more than hercule 
force and precision, you shall be no more ah 
to pierce him than to penetrate the hard s 
of a tortoise with a rye straw. Such is man 
and so must he be understood by those wi 
would lead him, even to his own best int 
ests. 


What an ignorance of human nature ao 
exhibit, to ask or expect a whole communi 
to rise up and labor for the temporal hap 
ness of others, after themselves shall be co 
signed to the dust, a majority of which co 
munity .take no pains whatever to secure th 
own eternal welfare at no more distant da 
Great distance in either time or space has wo 
derful power: to lull and render quiescent ~ 
human mind. Pleasures to be enjoyed, or p 
to be endured, after we shall be dead and go 
are but little regarded even in our own ca: 
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and much less in the cases of others. Still, in 
| addition to this there is something so ludicrous 
' in promises of good or threats of evil a great 


} way off as to render the whole subject with 


7} which they are connected easily turned into 
ridicule. “Better lay down that spade you are 
| stealing, Paddy; if you don’t you’ll pay for it 
) at the day of judgment.” ‘Be the powers, if 
| ye’ll credit me so long I’ll take another jist.” 


IV. 


} From a Reply to Senator Stephen A. Douglas, 
| Peoria, Illinois, October 16, 1854. 

. When Southern people tell us they are no 
/ more responsible for the origin of slavery than 
# we are, I acknowledge the fact. When it is 
' said that the institution exists, and that it is 
| very difficult to get rid of it in any satisfactory 
#| way, I can understand and appreciate the say- 
| ing. I surely will not blame them for not doing 
| what I should not know how to do myself. If 
| all earthly power were given me, I should not 
| know what to do as to the existing institution. 
My first impulse would be to free all the 
slaves, and send them to Liberia, to their own 
| native land. But a moment’s reflection would 
| convince me that whatever of high hope (as I 
| think there is) there. may be in this in the 
long run, its sudden execution is impossible. 
If they were all landed there in a day, they 
| would all perish in the next ten days; and 
) there are not surplus shipping and surplus 
| money enough to carry them there in many 
times ten days. What then? Free them all, 
and keep them among us as underlings? Is it 
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quite certain that this betters their condition 
I think I would not hold one in slavery at any 
rate, yet the point is not clear enough for a 
to denounce people upon. What next? Fre 
them, and make them politically and soci 
our equals? My own feelings will not admit 
this, and if mine would, we well know the 
those of the great mass of whites will no 
Whether this feeling accords with justice an 
sound judgment is not the sole question, if 
deed it is any part of it. A universal feeli 
whether well or ill founded, cannot be safely 
disregarded. We cannot then make them equal 
It does seem to me that systems of gradu: 
emancipation might be adopted, but for the 
tardiness in this I will not ns to judg 
our brethren of the South. . 


Little by little, but anes as cane marc 
to the grave, we have been giving up the ol 
for the new faith. Near eighty years ago w 
began by declaring that all men are create 
equal; but now from that beginning we hav 
run down to the other declaration, that fo 
some men to enslave others is a sacred right 
of self-government. These principles cann 
stand together. They are as opposite as Go 
and Mammon;5 and whoever holds fa the on 
must: despise the other. 


Our Republican robe is donee and frailed in 
the dust. Let us purify it. Let us turn an 
--wash it white in the spirit if not the blood « 
the Revolution. Let us turn slavery from 
chains of moral right, back upon its existin 


dSyrian god of wealth (worldliness ; avarice). 


eae ide Se 
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| legat- ‘rights and its arguments of necessity; 


Let us return it to the position our fathers 
gave it, and there let it rest in peace. Let us 
readopt the Declaration of Independence, and. 


| with it the practices and policy which harmon- 


ize with it. Let North and South, let all 
Americans, let ali lovers of liberty everywhere, 


} join in the great and good work. If we do this, 
} we shall not only have saved the Union,. but 


we shali have so saved it as. to make and to 
keep it for ever worthy of the saving. 


V. 


| From a Speech on the Dred Scott Decision, Spring- 


field, Iilinois, June 26, 1857. 
And now as to the Dred Scott decision.é 


| That decision declares two propositions,—first, 


that a negro cannot sue in the United States 
courts; and secondly, that Congress cannot 


prohibit slavery in the Territories. It was 
| made by a divided court,—dividing differently 
| on the different points....But we think the 
| Dred Scott decision is erroneous.... 


Judge Douglas finds the Republicans insist- 
ing that the Declaration of Independence in- 


eludes all men, black ag well as white; and ~ 


forthwith he boldly denies that it includes 
negroes at all, and proceeds to argue gravely 


6Pronounced Marck 6, 1857: Dread Scott, brought 
by his master voluntarily into Missouri, claimed 
that a> return to slave territory did not ‘reenslave 
him, and, claiming citizenship in Missouri, declared 
his right to Ssue—-the court, in a divided decision, 


I: Paerged to support the South. 
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“that all who contend it does, do So only 
cause they want to vote, and eat, and s 


I think the authors of that notable ins 
ment intended to include all men, but they 
not intend to declare all men equal in all re 
specits. They did not mean to say that all were 
equal in color, size, intellect, moral develop- 
ments, or social capacity. They defined with 
tolerable distinctness in what respects they did 
consider all men created equal,—equal with 
“certain inalienable rights, among which are 
life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness.” 
This they said, and this they meant. They 
not mean to assert the obvious untruth th 
all were then actually enjoying that equality, 
nor yet that they were about to confer it im- 
mediately upon them. In fact, they had no 
power to confer such a boon. They meant si m- 
ply to declare the right, so that the enforce: 
ment of it might follow as fast as circum- 
stances should permit.. a 


I understand you are preparing to celebrate 
the “Fourth” tomorrow week. What for? The 
doings of that day had no reference to the 
present; and quite half of you are not even 
descendants of those who were referred to at 
that day. But I suppose you will celebrate, and 
will even go so far as to read the Declaration. 
Suppose, after you read it once in the old- 
fashioned way, you read it once more with 
Judge Douglas’s version. It will then run thus: 
“We hold-these truths to be self-evident, that 
all British subjects who were on this continent 
eighty- one years ago, were created equal to a 


ue ° } 
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British subjects born and then residing in 
| Great Britain!” - 

(At this point chronologically, in 1858, the 
| debates with Douglas intervene. See Fore- 
| word.) 

VI. 


From a Speech at Columbus, Ohio, September 16, 

1859. os 

Did you ever, five years ago, hear of any- 
body in the world saying that the negro had no 
share in the Declaration of National Independ- 
ence; that it did not mean negroes at all; and 
when “all men” were spoken of, negroes were 
not included? 3 


Then I suppose that all now express the be- 


lief that the Declaration of Independence never 
did mean negroes. I call upon one of them to 
say that he said it five years ago. If you think 
that now, and did not think it then, the next 
thing that strikes me is to remark that there 
has been a change wrought in you, and a very 
_ significant change it is, being no less than 
changing the negro, in your estimation, from 
the rank of a man to that of a brute. 


Vil. 


From a Speech at Cincinnati, Ohio, September 1%, 

1859. 

1 think slavery is wrong, morally and politi- 
cally. I desire that it should be no further 
spread in these United States, and I should not 
objéct if it should gradually terminate in the 
whole Union, 
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VIII. 


From an Address at Cooper Institute, New York, 


February 27, 1860. 


In his speech last autumn at Columbus, Ohio, =e 


“as reported in the New York Times, pluie: 
- Douglas said: — ies 
“Our fathers, when they rane the govern- 
ment under which we live, understood this 
question Just as well, and even better, than 
we do now.’.... : 
okt, aD aa dace this day sincerely believes 
that the proper division of local from Federal 


authority, or any part of the Constituticn, for- of 


bids the Federal Government to contro! as to 
slavery in the Federal Territories, he is rizht 
to say so, and to enforce his position by all 
truthful evidence and fair argument he cn, 
But he has no right to mislead others who 


have less access to history, and less leisure to — 
study it, into the false belief that “our fathers 


who framed the government under which we 
live” were of the same opinion—thus substitut- 
ing falsehood and decevticn for truthful evi- 
dence and fair argument. If any man at this 
_ day sincerely believes “our fathers who framed 

the government under which we live” used and — 
applied principles, in other cases, which ought ~ 
to have led them to understand that a proper 
division of local from Federal authority, or — 
some part of the Constitution, forbids-the Fed- 


eral Government to control as to slavery in  — 


the federal Territories, he is right to say so. 
But he should, at the same time, have the re- 
sponsibility of declaring that, in his opinion, — 


he understands their principles better than they “a 


‘od “Sulty de a5) "i es 
a <table E 
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| did Pe acives: and especially should he not 
~ ghirk the responsibility by asserting that they 
1 understood the question just as well and even 
| better than we do now. . 
a But enough! Let all who believe that “our 
| fathers who framed the government under 
leg which we live understood this question just as 
- well, and even better than we do now,” speak 
as they spoke, and act. as they acted upon it. 
‘This .is all Republicans ask, all Republicans 
desire, in relation to slavery. As those fathers 
- marked it, so let it again be marked, as an evil 
not to be extended, but to be tolerated and pro- 
tected only because of and so far as its actual 
presence among us makes that toleration and 
- protection a necessity. Let all the guaranties 
those fathers gave it be not grudgingly, but ful- 
ly and fairly maintained. For this Republicans 
| contend, and with this, so far as I know or 
|| believe, they will be content. : 
: And now, if they would listen,—as I suppose 
- they will not,—I would address a few words 
to the Southern people. 
I would say to them: You consider your- 
|| ~ selves a reasonable and a just people; and I 
consider that in the general qualities of rea- 
son and justice you are not inferior to any 
other people. Still, when you speak of us Re- 
publicans, you do so only to denounce us as 
reptiles, or, at the best, as no better than out- 
|. laws. You will grant a hearing to pirates or 
| murderers, but nothing like it to “Black Re- 
‘publicans.” In all your contentions with one 
another, each of you deems an unconditional 
| condemnation of “Black Republicans” as the 


» 


first thing to be attended to. Indeed, ‘s 


bok ew oat 2 be 1 
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condemnation of us seems to be an indispe 
able prerequisite—license, so to speak—amo 
you to be admitted or permitted to speak at 
all. Now, can you or not be prevailed upon to 
pause and to consider whether this is quite 
just to us, or even to yourselves? Bring for 
ward your charges and.specifications, and then 
be patient long enough to hear us— deny on 
justify. 


You say we are sectional. We deny it. That 
makes an issue; and the burden of proof is 
upon you. You produce your proof; and what 
is it? “Why, that our party has no. existence — 
in your section—gets no votes in your sections 
The fact is substantially true; but does it prove 
the issue? If it does, then, in case we should, 
without change of principle, begin to get votes) 
in your section, we should thereby cease to be™ 
sectional. You cannot escape this conclusion; 
and yet, are you willing to abide by it? If7 
you are, you will probably soon find that we~ 
have ceased to be sectional, for we shall get 
votes in your section this very year. You will 
then begin to discover, as the truth plainly is, 
that your proof does not touch the issue. The 
fact that we get no votes in your section is an 
fact of your making, and not of ours. 3 

And if there be fault in that fact, that ie 
is primarily yours, and remains so until you 
show that we repel you by some wrong prin- 
ciple or practice. If we do repel you by any 
wrong principle or practice, the fault is ours; 
but this brings you to where you ought to have 
started—to a discussion of the right and wrong 
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“of our principle. If our principle, put in prac- 
_ tice, would wrong your section for the benefit 
of ours, or for any other object, then our prin- 
\ eeinle; and we with it, are sectional, and are: 
justly opposed and denounced as such. Meet 
be us, then, on the question of whether our prin- 
_ ciple, put in practice, would wrong your sec- 
tion; and’ so meet us as if. it were possible 
that something may be said on our side. Do 
you accept the challenge? No! Then you really 
believe that the principle which “our fathers - 
who framed the government under which we 
live’ thought so cleariy right as to adopt it, 
| and indorse itagain and again, upon their offi- 
cial oaths, is in fact so clearly wrong as to 
demand your condemnation without a moment’s 
c consideration. 

Some of you delight to flaunt in our faces 
the warning against sectional parties given by 
Washington in his Farewell Address.’ Less 
than eight years before Washington gave that 
‘warning he had, as President of the United 
States, approved and signed an act of Congress 
enforcing the prohibition of slavery in the 
‘Northwestern Territory, which act embodied 
the policy of the government upon that subject 
up to and at the very moment he penned that 
“warning; and about one year after he penned 
it, he wrote Lafayette that he considered that 
| prohibition a wise measure, expressing in the 
f same connection his hope that we should at 
§ some time have a confederacy of free states. 

_ Bearing this in mind, and seeing that sec- 


rag 
| Speeches and Letters of le: Washington. 
3 plattle Blue Book No. 276). 
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tionalism has since arisen upon this same Pat 
ject, is that Saye a weapon in your. hand 
against us, in our hands against you 
Could. WakiietOe himself speak, would he cas 
the blame of that sectionalism upon us, who 
sustain his policy, or upon you, who repudiate — 
it? We respect that warning of Washington, — 
and we commend it to you, togethér with big 2) 
example pointing to the right application of it. 


But you say you are conservative Saeeee | 
conservative,—while we are revolutionary, de-— 
structive, or something of the <sort. 

What is conservatism? Is it not adherence ~ 
to the old and tried, against the new and un- 
tried? We stick to, contend for, the identical 
old policy on the point in controversy which — 
was adopted by “our fathers who framed the 
government under which we live”; while you 
with one accord reject, and scout, and spit upon 
that old policy, and insist upon substituting - 
something new. : 

True, you disagree among yourselves as tom 
what that substitute shall be. You are divided — 
on new propositions and plans, but you are | 
unanimous in rejecting and denouncing the aia g | 
policy of the fathers. Some of you are for | 
reviving the foreign slave-trade; some for a | 
Congressional slave-code for the Territories; — 
some for Congress forbidding the Territories to | 
prohibit slavery within their limits; some for | 
maintaining slavery in the Territories through | 
the judiciary, some for the “gur-reat nur-rin- | 
ciple” that “if one man would enslave another, | 
no third man _ should object,” fantastically | 
called “popular sovereignty;” but never a man | 


* 
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‘among: you is in favor of Federal prohibition 
of slavery in Federal Territories, according to 
the practice of “our fathers who framed the 
government under which we live.” Not one of 
all your various plans can show a precedent 
| or an advocate in the century within which 
our government originated. 

| Consider, then, whether your claim for con- 
| servatism for yourselves, and your charge of 
| destructiveness against us, are based on the 
_most clear and stable foundations. 


_ Again, you say we have made the slavery 
| question more prominent than it formerly was. 
| We deny it. We admit that it is more promi- 
} nent, but we deny that we made it so. It was 
i} “not we, but you, who discarded the old policy 
} of the fathers. We resisted, and still resist, 
| your innovation; and thence comes the greater 
} prominence of the question. Would you have 
| that. question reduced to its former proportions? 
| Go back to that old policy. What has been will | 
| be again, under the same conditions. If you 
| would have the peace of the old times, readopt 
the precepts and policy of the old times. 

You charge that we stir up insurrections 
“among your slaves. We deny it; and what is 
‘your proof? MHarper’s Ferry! John Brown!s 
John Brown was no Republican; and you have 
failed to implicate a single Republican in his 


 80n Oct. 16, 1859, John Brown, a fanatic hater 
of slavery planning to liberate slaves by force of 
‘arms under his leadership, seized the U. S. arsenal 
| at Harper’s Ferry, which he held against militia 
until the 18th, when marines under Col. Robt. i. 


general, or even a very extensive, slave in- | 
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Harper’s Ferry enterprise. If any member 
our berty, is guilty in that matter, you ea 


you have tried and failed to make the proo 
You need not be told that persisting in | 
charge which one does not know to be ae 
simply malicious slander.... ee 


True, we do, in common with “our fathes 
who framed the government under which w 
live,” declare our belief that slavery is wrong 
but the slaves do not hear us declare even this 
For anything we say or do, the slaves woul 
scarcely know there is a Republican party. — 
believe they would not, in fact, generally knoy 
it but for your misrepresentations of us fi 
their hearing. In your political contests amon 
yourselves, each faetion charges the other wit 
sympathy with Black Republicanism; and ther 
to give point to the charge, defines Black Re 
publicanism to be insurrection, blood, and thur 
der among the slaves. 2 

Slave insurrections are no more common now 
than they were before the Republican part, 
was organized. ... In the present state of 
things in the United States, I do not think | 


surrection is possible. The indispensable con 
cert of action cannot be attained. The slave 
have no means of rapid communication; no 
can incendiary freemen, black or white, suppl 
it, The explosive materials are everywhere 
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| pavesla: but there neither are, nor can be sup- 
| plied, the indispensable connecting trains. 


Much is said by Southern people about the 
affection of slaves for their masters and mis- 
_ tresses; and a part of it, at least, is true. A 

plot for an uprising could scarcely be devised 
and communicated to twenty individuals before 
some one of them, to save the life of a favorite 
master or mistress, would divulge it. 
Occasional poisonings from the kitchen, and 
open or stealthy assassinations in the field, 
and local revolts extending to a score or SO, 
will continue to occur as the natural results 
of slavery; but no general insurrection of 
slaves, as I think, can happen in this country 
for a long time. Whoever much fears, or much 
hopes, for such an event, will be alike dis- 
appointed. . 

John Brown’ s effort was peculiar. It was not 

a slave insurrection. It was an attempt by 
white men to get up a revolt among Slaves, in 
which the slaves refused to participate. In 
fact, it was so absurd that the slaves, with all 
their ignorance, saw plainly enough it could 
not succeed. That affair, in its philosophy, cor- — 
responds with the many attempts, related in 
history, at the assassination of kings- and em- — 
perors. An enthusiast broods over the oppres- 
sion of a people till he fancies himself com- 
missioned by Heaven to liberate them. He 
ventures the attempt, which ends in little else 
than his own execution. ... 

Human action can be modified to some ex- 
tent, but human nature cannot be changed. 
There is a judgment and a feeling against 


slavery in this nation, which | cast at ee 
million and a half of votes. You cannot 
stroy that judgment and feeling—that se) 
'ment—by breaking up the oe organiz 
tion which rallies around it. 


But you will break up the itor rather tha 
submit to a denial of your constitutional righ 


That has a somewhat reckless sound; 
it would be palliated, if not fully justified, w 
we proposing, by the mere force of numbers, to. 
deprive you of some right plainly written down 
in the Constitution. But we are Droposs ni : 
such thing. : 


When you make these declarations you have. 
a specific and well-understood allusion to an. 
assumed constitutional right. of yours to tak 
slaves into the Federal Territories, and to hol 
them there as property. But no such right 
Specifically written in the Constitution. Th 
instrument is literally silent about any suc 
right. We, on the contrary, deny that such 
right has any existence in the Constitution 
-even by implication. 


events. 


You will not abide the slestion of a Repu 
lican President! In that supposed event, you 
Say, you will destroy the Union; and then, you os 
say, the great crime of having destroyed ¥ 
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| will be upon us! That is cool. A highwayman 
| holds a pistol to my ear, and mutters through 
| his teeth, “Stand and deliver, or I shall kill 
_ you, and then you will be a murderer!”.... 


Wrong as we think slavery is, we can yet 


afford to let it alone where it is, because that 
much is due to the necessity arising from its 


actual presence in the nation; but can we, 


| while our votes will prevent it, allow it to 
spread into the national Territories, and to 
| overrun us here in these free States? If our 
| sense of duty forbids this, then let us stand by 
| our duty fearlessly and effectively. Let us be 


diverted by none of those sophistical contriv- 


| ances wherewith we are so industriously plied 


and belabored,—contrivances such as groping 
for some middle ground between the right and 


| the wrong, vain as the search for a man who 


should be neither a living man nor a dead man; 
such as a policy of “don’t care,’ on a question 
about which all true’ men do eare; such as 
Union appeals beseeching true Union men to 
yield to disunionists, reversing the Divine rule, 


and calling not the sinners, but the righteous 


to repentance; such “as invocations to Wash- 
ington, imploring men to unsay what Washing- 
ton said, and undo what Washington did. 


Neither let us be slandered from our duty 
by false accusations against us, nor frightened 
from it by menaces of destruction to the gov- 
ernment, nor of dungeons to ourselves. Let us 
have faith that right makes might, and in that 


_ faith let us to the end dare to do our duty as 
| we understand it. 
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IX, 


The Farewell Address, Springfield, Illinois, F ebruary 
1], 1861. 
My friends, no one not in my situation | can» 

appreciate my feeling of sadness at this part- | 

ing. To this place, and the kindness of these 
people, I owe everything. Here I have lived 
quarter of a century, and have passed from a~ 
young to an old man. Here my children have 
been born, and one is buried. I now leave, no 
knowing when or whether ever I may return 
with a task before me greater than that whic 
rested upon Washington. Without the’ assist- 
ance of that Divine Being who ever attended — 
him I cannot succeed. With that assistance 
cannot fail. Trusting in Him, who can go wit. 
me and remain with you, and be everywher 
for good, let us confidently hope that all wil 

yet be well. To His care commending you, a 

I hope in your prayers you will commend me 

I bid you_an affectionate farewell. ese 


X. 


15; 1661: 
- The condition of the country is an extraordi-. 
nary one, and fills the mind of every patriot 
with anxiety. It is my intention to give this 
subject all the consideration I possibly can, be-- 
fore specially deciding in regard to it, so that 
when I do speak, it may be as nearly right as 
possible. . = 

If the great American people only keep their 
temper on both sides of the line, the troubles 
will come to an end, and the question which 
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now distracts the country will be settled, just 


as surely as all other difficulties of a‘like char- 


acter which have originated in this government 
have been adjusted. Let the people on both 
Sides keep their self-possession, and just as 
other clouds have cleared away in-due time, 
so will this great nation continue to prosper 
as heretofore. 


& ; XI. 


_ From the First Inaugural Address, March 4, 1861. 


Fellow-citizens of the United States, In com- 
pliance with a custom as old as the government 
itself, I appear before you to. address you brief- 
ly, and to take in your presence the oath pre- - 
scribed by the Constitution of the United States 
to be taken by the President “before he enters 
on the execution of his office.” 

I do not consider it necessary at present for 
me to discuss. those matters of administration 
about which there is no special anxiety or 
excitement. 

Apprehension seems to exist among the peo- 
ple of the Southern States. that by the acces- 
sion of a Republican administration their prop- 
erty and their peace and personal security are 
to be endangered. There has never been any 
reasonable cause for such apprehension. In- 
deed, the most ample evidence to the contrary 
has all the while existed and been open to 
their inspection. It is found in nearly all the 
eee speeches of him who now addresses 
you. 
It. is seventy-two years since the first in- 
auguration of a President under our National 


bate “og i 
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Constitution. During that period fifteen differ- 
ent and greatly distinguished citizens have, in 
succession, administered the executive branch 
of the government. They have conducted it 
through many perils, and generally with great 
success. Yet, with all this scope of precedent 
I now enter upon the same task for the brief 
constitutional term of four years under great — 
and peculiar difficulty. A disruption of the 
Federal Union, heretofore only mene ee is 
now formidably attempted. = 


I hold that, in contemplation of universal law 
and of the Constitution, the Union of these 
States is perpetual. Perpetuity is implied, if 
. hot expressed in the fundamental law of all 
national governments. It is safe to assert that — 
no government proper ever had a provision in ~ 
its organic law for its own termination. Con-- 
tinue to execute all the express provisions of — 
our National Constitution, and the Union will — 
endure for ever—it being impossible to destroy — 
it except by some action not provided for in | 
the instrument itself. : 


Again, if the United States be not a govern- 
ment proper, but an association of States in — 
the nature of contract merely, can it, aS a con- ~ 
tract, be peaceably unmade by less than all the © 
parties who made it? One party to a contract ~~ 
may violate it—break it, so to speak; but does — 
it not require all to lawfully rescind it? - 

Descending from these general principles, we 
find the proposition’ that in. legal contempla- — 
tion the Union is perpetual confirmed by the — 
history of the Union itself. ‘The Union is much ~ 
older than the Constitution. It was formed, in 


een Seg, 
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A fact, by the Articles of Association in 1774, It 
- was matured and continued by the Declaration 
- of Independence in 1776. It was further ma- 


tured, and the faith of all the then thirteen 


_$tates expressly plighted and engaged that it 


should be perpetual, by the Articles of Con- 
federation in 1778. And, finally, in 1787 one 


of the declared objects for ordaining and es- 


tablishing the Constitution was “to form a 
more perfect Union.” 

But if the destruction of the Union by one 
or by a part only of the States be lawfully 
possible, the Union is less perfect than before 
the Constitution, having lost the vital element 
of perpetuity. 

It follows from these views that no State. 
upon its own mere motion can lawfully get out 


of the Union; that resolves and ordinances to 
that effect are legally void; and that acts of 


violence, within any State or States, against 
the authority of the United States, are insur- 
rectionary or revolutionary, according to cir- 


~ cumstances. 


I therefore consider that, in view of the Con- 
stitution and the laws, the Union is unbroken; 
and to the extent of my ability I shall take 


-eare, as the Constitution itself expressly en- 
joins upon me, that the laws of the Union be 


faithfully executed in all the States. Doing 


this I deem to, be only a simple duty on my 


part; and I shail perform it so far as prac- 
ticable, unless my rightful masters, the Ameri- 
can people, shall withhold the requisite means, 


| -or in some authoritative manner direct the 
_ contrary. I trust this will not be regarded as 
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a menace, but only as the declared purpose ot 


the Union that it will constitutionally defend 


and maintain itself. 


In doing this there needs to be no bloodshed 
or violence; and there shall be none, unless it — 
be forced upon the national authority. The 


power confided to me will be used to hold, — 
occupy, and possess the property and places — 


belonging to the government, and to collect — 


the duties and imposts; but beyond what may 


be necessary for these objects, there will be “q 
no invasion, no using of force against or 
among the people anywhere. Where hostility — 


to the United States, in any interior locality, a 
shall be so great and universal as to prevent 


competent resident citizens from holding the Pe 


Federal offices, there will be no attempt to © 
force obnoxious ‘strangers among the people ~— 
for that object. While the strict.legal right 

may exist in the government to enforce the 
exercise of these offices, the attempt to do so 


would be so irritating, and so nearly imprac- — 4 


ticable withal, that I deem it better to forego 
for the time the uses of such offices. 


The mails, unless repelled, will continue to — 
be furnished in all parts of the Union. So far 
as possible, the people everywhere shall have 
that sense of perfect security which is most 
favorable to calm thought and reflection. The | 
course here indicated will be followed unless — 
current events and experience shall show a 
modification or change to be proper, and in 
every case and exigency my best direction will 


be exercised according to circumstances actual- 


ly existing, and with a view and a hope of a ~ 
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peaceful solution of the national troubles and 


the restoration of fraternal Mia Vani aie and af- 


fections. 


. This ee with its institutions, belongs to. 


the people who inhabit it. Whenever they shall 
grow weary of the existing government, they 
can exercise their constitutional right of amend- 
ing it, or their revolutionary rizht to dismem- 
ber or overthrow it. I cannot be ignorant of the 
fact that many worthy and patriotic citizens 
are desirous of having the National Constitu- 
tion amended. While I make no recommenda- 
tion of amendments, I fully recognize the right- 
ful authority of the people over the whole sub- 
ject, to be exercised in either of the modes? 
prescribed in the instrument itself; and I 
should, under existing circumstances, favor 
rather than oppose a fair opportunity being 
afforded the people to act upon it. I will ven- 
ture to add that to me the convention mode 
seems preferable, in that it allows amendments 
to originate with the people themselves, in- 
stead of only permitting them to take or re- 


ject propositions originated by others not egne-. 


cially chosen for the purpose, and which might 
not be precisely such as they would wish to 
either accept or refuse. I understand a pro- 
posed amendment to the Constitution—which 
amendment, however, I have not seen—has 


passed Congress, to the effect that the Federal. 


9Constitution, Article V: Two-thirds of both 
Houses, or, on application of Legislatures of two- 
thirds of the States, a convention called by Con- 


’ = 


gress, can propose amendments, which, to be.valid, — 


- must then be ratified by three-fourths of the States, 
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_ Government shall never interfere with the — 
domestic institutions of the States, including 
that of persons held in service. To avoid mis- 
- construction of what I have said, I depart from 
: ‘my purpose not to speak of particular amend- 
ments so far as to say that, holding such a pro- 
_ vision to now be implied constitutional law, I 
- have no objection to its being made express and : 


_ irrevocable. 


The chief magistrate derives all his authority 
from the people, and they have conferred none — 


the States. The people themselves can do this 
also if they choose; but the Executive, as such, 
f minister the present government, as it came — 
to his hands, and to transmit it, unimpaired by 

him, to his successor. 


ft 

men, and not in mine, is the momentous issue 
of civil war. The government will not assail 
you. You can have no conflict without being - 
yourselves the aggressors. You have no oath — 
registered in heaven to destroy the government, 
while I shall have the most solemn one to ted 
' “preserve, protect, and defend it.” See 


upon him to fix terms for the separation of ee 


has nothing to do with it. His duty is to ad- 


In your hands, my dinatiarica fellow-country-_ : 


riends.. We must not be enemies. Though ~ , 


: 
| 
: 
i, I am loath to close. We are not enemies, but 
yf 
he 


passion may have strained, it must not break 
_ our bonds of affection. The mystie chords of 
memory, stretching from every battlefield and 


patriot grave to every living heart and hearth- oa 


stone all over. this broad land, will. yet swell 
the chorus of the Union when agaan Foucher, 


a 
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= as. sarely they will be, by the better angels of 
hee cour nature. 
z XII. 


From the First Congressionai Message, Special Ses- 
ston, July 4, 1861. 


It is seen that the assault upon and reduc- 
tion of Fort Sumter!° was in no sense a matter 
of self-defense on the part of the assailants. 
They well knew that the garrison in the fort 


them. They knew—they were expressly notified 
—that the,.giving of bread to the few brave 
and hungry men of the garrison was all which 
would on that occasion be attempted, unless 
themselves, by resisting so much, should pro-. 
voke more. They knew that this government 
desired to keep the garrison in the fort, not 
to assail them, but merely to maintain visible 
- possession, and thus to preserve the Union from 
actual and immediate dissolution,—trusting, as 
hereinbefore stated, to time, discussion, and the 
-ballot-box, for final adjustment; and they as- 
sailed and reduced the fort for precisely the 
reverse object,—to drive out the visible author- 
ity of the Federal Union, and thus force it to 
La immediate dissolution.... 
Pe: * Then and thereby the assailants of the gov- 
I ernment began the conflict of arms, without a 
gun in sight, or in expectancy to return their 
| fire, save only the few in the fort sent to that 
| harbor years before for their own protection, _ 
| and still ready to give that protection in what- 
| ever was lawful. In this act, discarding all 


| -:10Fired on on April 12, 1861. 


SS see 


could by no possibility commit aggression upon _ 
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- of these United States. It presents to the whole 


to call out the war power of the government, 


never raise their treason to any respectable 


y 
distinct issue, “immediate dissolution or bloo 
And this issue embraces more than the fate 


family of man the question whether a consti 
tutional republic or democracy—a government 
of the people by the same people—can or can- 
not maintain its territorial integrity against its 
own domestic foes. It presents the question 
whether discontented individuals, too few in 
numbers to control administration according to 
organic law in any case, can always, upon the 
pretenses made in this case or any other. pre- 
tenses, or arbitrarily without any pretense, — 
break up their government, and thus practically 
put an end to free government pen the — 
earth. 3 

So Riowine the issue, no choice was. left Dit 


and so to resist force employed for its destruc- 
tion by force for its preservation. The call was 
made, and the response of the country was 
most gratifying, surpassing in unanimity and 
spirit the most sanguine expectation.. 

It is now recommended that you give the: = 
legal means for making this contest a short 
and decisive one....A right result at this time 
will be worth more to the world than ten times 
the men and ten times the money. BR 

It might seem at first thought to be of little a 
difference whether the present movement at 
the South be called secession or rebellion. The 
movers, however, well understand the differ- 
ence. At the beginning they knew they could 


| : magnitude by any name which implies viola- 
_ tion of law. They knew their people possessed 
as much of moral sense, as much of devotion’ 
| to law and order, and as much pride in and 
reverence for the history and government of 
their common country as any other civilized 


| and patriotic people. They knew they could 


' make no advancement directly in the teeth of 
these strong and noble sentiments. According- 
ly, they commenced by an insidious debauching 
' of the public mind. They invented an ingenious 


-sophism which, if conceded, was followed by 


perfectly logical ‘steps, through all the inci- 
dents, to the complete destruction of the Union. 
The sophism itself is that any State of the 


' Union may consistently with the National Con- 


stitution, and therefore lawfully and peaceful- 


ly, withdraw from the Union without the con- 
_ sent of the Union or of any other State. The 


little disguise that the supposed right is to be 
| exercised only for just cause, themselves to be 
| the sole judges of its justice, is too thin to 
merit any notice. 

With rebellion thus sugar-coated they have 
| been drugging the pablic mind of their section 
for more than thirty years, and until at length 
they have brought many good men to a willing- 


' ness to take up arms against the government 


the day after some assemblage of men have 
| enacted the farcical pretense of taking their 
State out of the Union, who could have been 
brought to no such thing the day before.... 
Our popular government has often been 
| called an experiment. Two points in it our 
| people have already settled,—the succcessful 
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establishing and the successful administering S 
oi it. One still remains,—its successiui mainte- — 
nance against a formidabie internal attempt 
to overthrow it. It is now for them to demon- 
strate to the world that those who can fairly ~ 
carry an election can also suppress a rebellion; 
that ballots are the rightful and peaceful suc- 
cessors of bullets; and that when ballots have 
fairly and constitutionally decided, there can 
be no successful appeal back to bullets; and . 
there can be no successful appeal, except to bal- — 
lots themselves, at succeeding elections. Such 
will be a great lesson of peace; teaching men 
that what they cannot take by an election, 
neither can they take by a war; teaching all 
the folly of being the beginners of a war. 


XII. 


From the Congressional Message, Regular Sessa. . 

December 3, 1861. 

Fellow-citizens of the Senate and House of 
Representatives, In the midst of unprecedented 
political troubles, we have cause of great grati- 
tude to God for unusual good health and abund- 
ant harvests. 

You will not be surprised to learn that in the 
peculiar exigencies of the times, our intercourse 
with foreign nations has been attended with — 
profound solicitude, chiefly turning upon our 
own domestic affairs. 

A disloyal portion of the ‘American people 
have, during the whole year, been engaged in 
an attempt to divide and destroy the Union. A 
nation which endures factious domestic division 
is exposed to disrespect abroad; and one party, 
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if not both, is sure, sooner or later, to invoke 
foreign intervention. Nations thus tempted to 
jinterfere are not always able to resist the 
| counsel of seeming expediency and ungenerous 
fambition, although measures adopted under 
such influences seldom fail to be injurious and 
Junfortunate to those adopting them. 


_ The disloyal citizens of the United States 
‘who have offered the ruin of our country in 
return for the aid and comfort which they have 
invoked abroad, have received less patronage 
jand encouragement than they probably expect- 
ed. If it were just to’ suppose, as the insurg- 
ents have seemed to assume, that foreign na- 
tions in this case, discarding all moral, social, 
and treat¥ obligations, would act solely and 
‘selfishly for the most speedy restoration of 
‘commerce, including especially the acquisition 
‘of cotton, those nations appear as yet not to 
| have seen their way to their object more di- 
rectly or clearly through the destruction than 
‘through the preservation of the Union. If we 
‘could dare to believe that foreign nations are 
actuated by no higher principle than this, I am 
quite sure a sound argument could be: made to 
show them that they can reach their aim more 
readily and easily by aiding to crush this re- 
bellion than by giving encouragement to it. 
The principal lever relied on by the insurg- 
‘ents for exciting foreign nations to hostility 
against us, as already intimated, is the embar- 
rassment of commerce. Those nations, however, 
‘not improbably saw from the first that it was 
|'the Union which made as well our foreign as 
our domestic commerce, They can @carcely 
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have failed to perceive that the effort for dis- 
union produces the existing difficulty; and 
that one strong nation promises a more durable” 
peace and a more extensive, valuable, and reli- | 
able Commerce than can the same nation broken : 
into hostile fragments.. 


It continues to develop "that the insurrection | 
is largely, if not exclusively, a war upon the | 
first principle of popular eoverninen = hal 
rights of the people. Conclusive evidence of 
this is found in the most grave and maturely. 
considered public documents, as well as in the | 
general tone of the insurgents. In those docu- | 
ments we find the abridgment of the existing 
right of suffrage, and the denial to the people 
of all right to participate in the selection of 
public officers, except the legislative, boldly 
advocated, with labored arguments to prove 
that large control of the people in government 
is the source of all political evil. Monarchy 
itself is Sometimes hinted at, as a possible 
refuge from the power of. the people. 

In my present position, I could searcely be | 
justified were I to omit raising a warning voice | 
against this approach of returning despotism. | 

It is not needed nor fitting here that a gen- | 
eral argument should be made in favor of 
popular institutions; but there is one point, 
with its connections, not so hackneyed as most | 
others, to which I ask a brief attention. It is | 
the effort to place capital on an equal footing | 
with, if not above, labor, in the structure of. 
government. It is assumed that labor is avail-_ 
able only in connection with capital; that no- | 
body labors, unless somebody else, owning cap-_ 
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| ital, somehow, by the use of it, induces him to 
'labor. This assumed, it is next considered 
whether it is best that capital shall hire la- 
_ borers, and thus induce them to work by their 
| Own consent, or buy them and-drive them to 
it without their consent. Having proceeded 
thus far, it is naturally concluded that all la- 
borers are either hired laborers, or what we 
call slaves. And further, it is assumed that 
whoever is once a hired laborer is fixed in 
that condition for life. 


Now, there is no such relation between capi- 
tal and labor as assumed, nor is there any 
such thing as a free man being fixed for life 
in the condition of a hired laborer. Both these 
assumptions are false, and all inferences from 
them are groundless. 

Labor is prior to and independent of capi- 
tal. Capital is only the fruit of labor, and could 
| never have existed if labor had not first ex- 
| isted. Labor is the superior of capital, and 
| deserves much the higher consideration. Cap- 
| ital” has its rights, which are as worthy of 
| protection as any other rights. Nor is it denied 
that there is, and probably always will be, a 
| relation between labor and capital, producing 
| mutual benefits. The error is in assuming that 
| the whole labor of the community exists with- 
| in that relation. A few men own capital, and 
that few avoid labor themselves, and with their 
' capital hire or buy another few to labor: for 
_ them. A large majority belong to neither class, 
| —neither work for others, nor have others 
| working for them. In most of the Southern 

States, a majority of the whole people, of all 
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colors, are neither slaves nor masters; “whi 
in the Northern, a majority are neither hire 
nor hired. Men with their families—wive 
sons and daughters—work for themselves, on 
their farms, in their houses, and in their shops, — 
taking the whole products to themselves, and 

asking no favors of capital on the one hand, 
nor of hired laborers or slaves on the othe 
It is not forgotten that a considerable number 
of persons mingle their own labor with capital 
—that is, they labor with their own hands, and — 
also buy or hire others to labor for them; but — 
this is only a mixed and not a distinct ‘class. q 
No principle stated is disturbed by the exist- : 
ence of this mixed class. 


Again, as has already been said, there is not & 
of necessity any such thing as the free, hired — 
laborer being fixed to that condition for life. 
Many independent men, everywhere in these 
States, a few years back in their lives were — 
hired laborers. The prudent, penniless begin- — 
ner in'the world labors for wages a while, 4 
saves a surplus with which to buy tools’ or — 
land for himself, then labors on. his own ac- ~ 
count another while, and at length hires an- — 
other new beginner to help him. This is the — 
just and generous and prosperous system which 7 
opens the way to all, gives hope to all, and © 
consequent energy and progress and improve- ~ 
ment of condition to all. No men living are | 
more worthy to be trusted than those who 
toil up from poverty, none less inclined to take 
or touch aught which they have not honestly — 
earned. Let them beware of surrendering a po- | 
litical power which they Rae tcd POSSESS, - coe 
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which, if surrendered, will surely be used to 
‘close the door of advancement against such 
| as they, and to fix new disabilities and burdens 
} upon them, till all of liberty shall be lost. 


XIV. 


From a Letter to Horace Greeley, August 22, 1862. 
My paramount object in this struggle is to 
save the Union, and not either to save or to 
destroy slavery. 

| If I could save the Union without freeing 
J any slave, I would do it; if I could save it by 
} freeing all the slaves, I would do it; and if 
} I could save it by freeing some and leaving 
} others alone, I would also do that. 

7} What I do about slavery and the colored 
race, I do because I believe it helps to save the — 
} Union; and what I forbear, I forbear because I 
| do not believe it would help to save the Union. 
I shall do less whenever I shall believe that 
3} what 1 am doing hurts the cause; and I shall 
| do more whenever I shall believe doing more 
}} will help the cause. 

®©6©6hOol shall try to correct. errors where shown 
#| to be errors, and I shall adopt new views as | 
| fast as they shall appear to be true views. 

| I have here stated my purpose according to 
| my view of official duty, and I intend no modi- ~ 
}| fication of my oft-expressed personal wish 
that all men everywhere could be free. 


XV. 


From the Reply to the Chicago Committee of United 
} Religious Denominations, September 13, 1862. 
What goed would a proclamation of emanci- 
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pation from me do, especially aS we are now 
situated? I do not want to issue a document — 
that the whole world will see must necessarily 
be inoperative, like the Pope’s bull against — 
the comet! Would my word free the slaves, © 
when I cannot even enforce the Constitution — 
in the’ rebel States? Is there a single court — 
or magistrate or individual that would be in- — 
fluenced by it there? 


- And what reason is there to think it would — 
have any greater effect upon the slaves than 
the late law of Congress, which I approved, 
and which offers protection and freedom to the ~ 
slaves of rebel masters who come within our 


lines? Yet I cannot learn that that law has 7 
caused a single slave to come over to us. And ¥@ 


suppose they could be induced by a proclama- — 
tion of freedom from me to throw themselves — 
-upon us, what should we do with them? How — 


can we feed and care for such a multitude? © 


Now, then, tell me, if you please, what pos- — 
sible result of good would follow the issuing of — 
such a proclamation as you desire? Under- — 
stand, I raise no objections against it on legal 4 
or constitutional grounds, for, as commander- | 

in-chief of the army and navy, in time of war © 
I suppose I have a right to take any measures ~ 


which may best subdue the enemy; nor do I © 


urge objections, of a moral nature, in view of — 


possible consequences of insurrection and mas- 7% 
sacre at the South. I view this matter as a @ 
practical war-measure, to be decided on ac- | 
cording to the advantages or “disadvantages 4% 


it may offer to the “suppression of the rebel- @ 
Lions 35. > | 
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Do not misunderstand me because I have 
mentioned these objections. They indicate the 
- difficulties that have thus far prevented my 
action in some such way as you desire. :I have 
not decided against a proclamation of liberty 
to the slaves, but hold the matter under ad- 
visement. And I can assure you that the sub- 
ject is on my mind by day and night, more 
than any other. Whatever shall appear to be 
God’s will, I will do. I trust that in the free- 
dom with which I have canvassed your views, 
I have not in any respect injured your feel- 
ings. 


XVI, 


From the Congressional Message, December 1, 1862. 

Since your last annual assembling, another 
year of health and bountiful harvests hag 
passed; and while it has not pleased the Ai- 
mighty to bless us with a return of peace, we 
can but press on, guided by the best light He 
gives us, trusting that in His own good time 
and wise>way, all will yet be well. 


The correspondence, touching foreign af- 
fairs, which has taken place during the last 
year, is herewith submitted, in virtual com- 
pliance with a request to that effect made by 
the House of Representatives near the close 
of the last session of Congress. 


If the condition of our relations with other 
nations is less gratifying than it has usually . 
been at former periods, it is certainly more 
satisfactory than a nation so unhappily dis- 
tracted aS we are, might reasonably have ap- 
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prehended. In the month of June, last, there: 
were some grounds to expect that the mari-— 
time powers, which, at the beginning of our 


domestic difficulties, so unwisely and unneces- = 
_ sarily, as we think, recognized the insurgents 
as a belligerent, would soon recede from that 


‘position, which has proved only less injurious 


to themselves than to our own country. But — 


the temporary reverses which afterward befell — 
the national arms, and which were exaggerated — 


by our. own disloyal citizens abroad, have =e 


hitherto delayed that act of simple justice. 


The Civil War, which has so radically 


changed for the moment the occupations and 
habits of the American people, has necessarily 
disturbed the social condition and _ affected 
very deeply the prosperity of the nations with 
which we have carried on a commerce that 
has been steadily increasing throughout a 


period of half a century. It has, at the same | q 


time, excited political ambitions and appre- 


hensions which have produced a profound agi- a 


tation throughout the civilized world. In this 
unusual agitation we have forborne from tak- | 
ing part in any controversy between foreign 


‘States, and between parties or factions in such = 
States. We have attempted no propagandism  ~ 
and acknowledge no revolution. But we have 


left to every nation the exclusive conduct and 
management of its own affairs. Our struggle 
- has been, of course, contemplated by foreign 
nations with reference less to its own merits 


than to its supposed and often exaggerated ef- 4 


fects and consequences resulting to those na- ~— 
tions themselves, Nevertheless, complaint on 
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Pike part of this government, even if it were 
just, would certainly be unwise. 
- There is no line, straight or crooked, suitable 
for a national boundary, upon which to divide. 
Trace through from east to west upon the line 
between the free and the slave country, and 
we shall find a little more than one-third of its 
length are rivers, easy to be crossed, and pop- 
ulated, or soon to be populated, thickly upon . 
both sides; while nearly all its remaining 
length are merely surveyors’ lines, over which 
people may walk back and forth without any 
consciousness of their presence. No part of 
this line can be made any more difficult to 
pass, by writing it down on paper or _ parch- 
ment as a national boundary. The fact of sep- 
aration, if it comes, gives up, on the part of the 
seceding section, the fugitive-slave clause, along 
with all other constitutional obligations upon 
the section seceded from, while I should ex- 
pect no treaty stipulation would ever be made 
to take its place.... 
Our national strife springs not from our 
permanent part, not from the land we inhabit, 
not from our national womestead. There is no 
_ possible severing of this but would multiply 
and not mitigate evils among us. In all its 
adaptations and aptitudes, it demands union 
and abhors separation. In fact, it would ere 
7 lone force reunion, however much of blood and 
treasure the separation might have cost. 
Fellow-citizens, we cannot escape history. We 
| of this Congress and this Administration will 
|- be remembered in spite of ourselves. No per- 
sonal significance or insignificance can spare 


| 
i} 
| 
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one or another of us. The fiery trial through — 
which we pass will light us down, in honor or 9 


dishonor, to the latest generation. We say we 


are for the Union. The world will not forget — 


that we say this. We know how to save the 
Union. The world knows we do know — to 
save it. 


We, even we here, hold the power and bear a 


the responsibility. In giving freedom to the 


slave, we assure freedom to the free,—hon- 
orable alike in what we give and what we pre- — 


serve. We shall nobly save or meanly lose the 
last, best hope of earth. Other means may suc- 
ceed; this could not fail. The way is plain, — 
peaceful, generous,—a way which, if followed, — 
the world will for ever applaud and God must 
for ever bless. 


XVII. 


The Emancipation Proclamation, January 1, 1863. 
Whereas, on the twenty-second of September, 
in the year of our Lord, one thousand eight 
hundred and sixty-two, a proclamation was is- 
sued by the President of the United States, 
containing, among other things, the fouonins 
- to wit: B 
“That on the first day of January, in the 3 


year of our Lord one thousand eight hundred — 
and sixty-three, all persons held as slaves with- — 
in any State, or designated part of a State, — 
the people whereof shall then be in rebellion — 


against the United States, shall be then, thence- — 
forward, and for ever free; and the Executive ~ 


Government of the United States, including the — 


Military and naval authority thereof, will rec- 4 


% 
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ognize and maintain the freedom of such per- 
sons, and will do no act or acts to repress such 
persons, or any of them, in any efforts they 
may make for their actual freedom. 


“That the Exectftive will, on the first day 
of January aforesaid, by proclamation, desig- 
nate the States and parts of States, if any, 
in which the people thereof respectively shall 
then be in rebellion against the United States; 
and the fact that any State, or the people there- 
of, shall on that day be in good faith repre- 
sented in the Congress of the United States 
by members chosen thereto at elections where- 
in a majority of the qualified voters of such 
State shall have participated, shall in the ab- 
sence of strong countervailing testimony be 
deemed conclusive evidence that such State 
and the people thereof are not then in rebel- 
lion against the United States.” 


Now, therefore, I, Abraham Lincoln, Presi- 
dent of the United States, by virtue of the pow- 
er in me vested as commander-in-chief of the 
army and navy of the United States, in time 
of actual armed rebellion against the author- 
ity and government of the United States, and 
as a fit and necessary war measure for sup- 
pressing said rebellion, do, on this first day of 
January, in the year of our Lord, one thousand 
eight hundred and sixty-three, and in accord- 
ance with my purpose so to do, publicly pro- 
claimed for the full period of one hundred days 
from the day first above mentioned, order and 
designate as the States and parts of States 
wherein the people thereof, respectively, are — 
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this day in rebellion against the Dnited States, 
the following, to wit: 

Arkansas, Texas, Louisiana (au cent the par- 

ishes of St. Bernard, Plaquemines, Jefferson, 
St. John, St. Charles, St. James. Ascension, As- 
sumption, Terrebonne, Lafourche, St. Mary, St. 
Martin, and Orleans, including the city of New 
Orleans), Mississippi, Alabama, Florida, 
Georgia, South Carolina, North Carolina, and 
Virginia (except the forty-eight counties desig- — 
nated as West Virginia, and also the counties 
of Berkeley, Accomac, Northampton, Elizabeth 
City, York, Princess Anne, and Norfolk, includ- 
ing the cities of Norfolk and Portsmouth), and 
which excepted parts are for the present left 
precisely as if this proclamation were not 
issued. 

And by virtue of the power and for the pur- 
pose aforesaid, I do order and declare that all — 
' persons held as slaves within said designated 

States and parts of States are, and hencefor- 
ward shall be, free; and that the Executive 
Government of the United States, including the 
military and naval authorities thereof, will 
recognize and maintain the freedom of said 
persons. 
| And I hereby enjoin upon the people so de- 
—clared to be free to abstain from all violence, 
unless in necessary self-defense; and I recom- 
mend to them that, in all cases when allowed, 
they labor faithfully for reasonable wages. 
| And I further declare and make known that 
such persons of suitable condition will be re- 
ceived into the armed service of the United 
States to garrison forts, positions, stations, and 
1 i 
} 


fa -t0--be affixed. 


= 


otter places, and to man vessels of all sorts 
in said service. 


~ And upon this act, sincerely believed to be 
an act of justice, warranted by the Constitu- 
tion upon military necessity, I invoke the con- 
siderate judgment of mankind and the gracious 
favor of Almighty God. 

In witness whereof, I have hereunto set my. 
hand, and caused the seal of the United States 


Done at the city of Washineton: 
this first day of January, in the 

Sr) year of our Lord one thousand 
[L. s.] eight hundred and sixty-three, and 


of the independence of the United _ 


“States of America the _ eighty- 
“seventh. edd 
. ABRAHAM -LINCOLN., 
By the President: 
WILLIAM H. SEWARD, 
secretary of State. 


XVIII. 


Thanksgiving Day Proclamation, October 3, 1863. 


The year that is drawing tofvard its close 
has been filled with the blessings of fruitful 
fields and he. lthful skies. To these bounties, 
which are so constantly enjoyed that we -are 
prone-to forget the source from which they 
come, others nave been added, which are of 
so extraordinary a nature that they cannot fail 
to penetrate and soften the heart which is 


_ habitually insensible to the ever-watchful provi- 
dence of Almighty God. 


In the midst of a civil war of unequalled — 
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magnitude and severity, which has sometim s 
seemed to foreign States to invite and provoke 
their aggressions, peace has been preserved | 
with all nations, order has been maintained, _ 
the laws have been respected and obeyed, and 
harmony las prevailed everywhere, except in 
the theater of military conflict; while that — 
theater has been greatly contracted by the ad- 
vancing armies and navies of the Union. eS 
. Needful diversions of wealth and strength 
from the fields of peaceful industry to the na- — 
tional defense have not arrested the plow, the 
shuttle, or the ship; the ax has enlarged the 
borders of our settlements, and the mines, as 
well of iron and coal as of the precious metals, 
have yielded even more abundantly than here- — 
tofore. Population has steadily increased, not- 
withstanding the waste that has been made in 
the camp, the siege, and the battlefield; and the — 
country, rejoicing in the consciousness of aug- 
mented strength and vigor, is permitted to ex- 
- pect continuance of years with large increase of 
freedom. Re 
No huinan counsel hath devised, nor hath any 
mortal hand worked out these great things. 
They are the gracious gifts of the Most High 
God, who, while dealing with us in anger for 
our sins, hath nevertheless remembered merc}. a 
It has secmed to me fit and proper that they. 
should be solemnly, reverently, and gratefully © 
acknowledged as with one heart and one voice — 
by the whole American people. I do, therefore, 
invite my fellow-citizens in every part of the 
United States, and also those who are at sea, 
and those sojourning in foreign lands, to set — 
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e ber next as a day of thanksgiving and praise 
to our beneficent Father who dwelleth in the 
heavens. And I recommend to them that while 


for such singular deliverances and. blessings, 
| they do also, with humble penitence for our 
national perverseness and disobedience, com- 
-mend to His tender care all those who have 
_ become widows, orphans, mourners, or sufferers 
| in the lamentable civil strife in which we are 
} unavoidably engaged, and fervently implore 
the interpositign of the Almighty Hand to heal 
the wounds of ‘the nation, and to restore it, as 
soon as may be consistent with the Divine pur- 
poses, to the full enjoyment of peace, harmony, 
pee: and union. 


XIX, 


The Gettysburg Address, November 19, 1863 (at the 
Dedication of the National Cemetery). 


on good authority, that while traveling to the 
‘dedication in a railroad car, he spoke to a 
fellow-passenger, saying, “I suppose I shall be ~ 
expected to say something this afternoon; lend 
me a pencil and a bit of paper.” With these 
“tools” he set about the composition of the ad: 
dress which has become an inseparable. part of 
the nation’s literature—it is “the best known 
and best remembered of all his utterances,” so 
much so, indeed, that many of its words, 
phrases, sentences even, have passed into the | 
living vocabulary of educated and intelligent 

people everywhere. Yet it is a very short 


uae and observe the last Thursday of Novem- im 


offering up the ascriptions justly due to Him — 


(Concerning this speech, the story is told, | 


Bhat, 
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speech. It is very simple. ‘But: it is Lincol 


terse, quiet, unpretentious. And when he had 
finished speaking, there was not a sound, not 
a handclap—perhaps because his audience was_ 
astounded, was waiting to be harangued with © 
flowery hyberboles and eccentric gesticulations, © 


and was disappointed; or perhaps the sim- 


plicity, the fine sympathy of the little speech © 
took such a complete and vivid hold on them 
that they were dumb, motionless, with a pro-- 
found admiration. “Words so simple and so 


‘strong could have come only from one who 
-had meditated so long upon the primal facts 


of American history and popular government 


that the truths those facts taught him had be-— 


come like the truths of mathematics in their — 


clearness, their breadth, and their precision.”) — 


Fourscore and seven years ago our fathers 


brought forth upon this continent a new na- 


tion, conceived in liberty, and dedicated to the 

proposition that all men are created equal. 
Now we are engaged in a great civil war, 

testing whether that nation, or any nation so 


conceived and so dedicated, can long endure. 
We are met on a great battlefield of that war. 


We have come-to dedicate a portion of that 
field as a final resting-place for those who 


here gave their lives that that nation might . 


live. It is altogether pinnae and proper that 


we should do this. 


But in a larger sense we cove dedicate, we 


~ cannot consecrate, we cannot hallow this 


ground. The brave men, living and dead, who 


‘struggled here, have consecrated it far above — 
our power to add or detract. The world will a 


aaa iad 
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little note nor long remember what we say 


here, but it can never forget what they did 
here. It is for us, the living, rather, to be 


_ dedicated here to the unfinished work which 
they who fought here have thus far so nobly 


advanced. It is rather for us to be here dedi- 


cated to the great task remaining before us; 
- that from these honored dead we take _ in- 


creased devotion to that cause for which they 


| gave the last full measure of devotion; that 
. we here highly resolve that these dead shall 


not have died in vain; that this nation, under 
God, shall have a new birth of freedom; and 
that government of the people, by the people, 


| and for the people, shall not perish from -the 
earth, 


XX. 


| from the Congressional Message, December 8, 1863. 


When CGongress assembled a year ago, the 


| war had already lasted nearly twenty months, 
and there had been many conflicts on both land 


and sea, with varying results. The rebellion 


| had been pressed back into reduced limits; yet 
| the tone of public feeling and opinion at home 
and abroad was not satisfactory. With other 
signs, the popular elections then just past in- 

- dicated. uheasiness among ourselves; while, 


amid much that was cold and menacing, the 
kindest words coming from Europe were ut- 


| tered in accents of pity that we were too blind 
_ to surrender a Fopeless cause. Our commerce 


| was suffering greatly from a few vessels built 


| upon and furnished from foreign shores, and 
| we were threatened with such additions fren 


ry 
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the same quarter as would sweep our trade 
from the seas and raise our blockade. We had © 
failed to elicit from European governments © 
anything hopeful upon this subject. The pre- 


liminary Emancipation Proclamation, issued in 
September, was running its assigned period to 


the beginning of the new year. A month later _ 
the final proclamation came, including the an- 


nouncement that colored men of suitable con- 
dition would be received into the war service. — 
The policy of emancipation and of employing .— 
black soldiers gave to the future a new aspect, 


about which hope and fear and doubt contended 
in uncertain conflict. According to our po- 
litical system, as a matter of civil administra- 


tion, the general government had no lawful _ 


power to effect emancipation in any State, 
and for a long time it had been hoped that — 


the rebellion could be suppressed without re- S 
sorting to it as a military measure. It was all 


_the while deemed possible that the necessity for 


it might come, and that, if it should, the crisis — . 
of the contest would then be presented. It came, _ 


and, aS was anticipated, was followed by dark 


and doubtful days. Eleven months having now 2 
passed, we are permitted to take another re- 


view. The rebel. borders are pressed still 


farther back, and by the complete opening of 4 
the Mississippi, the country dominated by the 
rebellion is divided into distinct parts, with no 


practical communication between them. Ten- 
nessee and Arkansas have been substantially 
cleared of insurgent control, and influential 
citizens in each, owners of slaves and advo- 
cates of slavery at the beginning of the rebel- — 
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lion, now declare openly for emancipation in 
their respective’ States. Of those States not 


included. in the Emancipation Proclamation, A 


Maryland and Missouri, neither of which three 
years ago would tolerate any restraint upon 
the extension of slavery into new Territories, 
only dispute now as to the best mode of re- 
moving it within their own limits. 


Of those who were slaves at the beginning 
of the rebellion, full one hundred thousand are 
now in the United States military service, 
about one-half of which number actually bear 
arms in the ranks; thus giving the double 
advantage of taking so much labor from the 
insurgent cause and supplying the place which 
otherwise must be filled with so many white 
men. So far as tested, it is difficult to say 
they are not as good soldiers as any. No serv- 
ile ‘insurrection or tendency to violence or 
crueity has marked the measures of emanci- 
pation and arming the blacks. These measures 
have been much discussed in foreign countries, 
and contemporary with such discussion the tone 
of public sentiment there is much improved. 
At home the same measures have~-been fully 
discussed, supported, criticised, and denounced, 
and the annual elections following are highly 
encouraging to those whose official duty it is 
to bear the country through this great trial. 
Thus we have the new reckoning. The crisis 
which threatened to divide the friends of the 
Union is passed. 
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From a Sueech at a Fair for the Sanitary Commis. 


sion, March 18, 1864. 
This extraordinary war in which we are en- 


gaged falls heavily upon all classes of people, 
but the most heavily upon the soldier. For it — 


has been said, ‘all that a man hath will he 


give for his life;’” and while all contribute of 


their - substance, the soldier puts his life at stake, © 
and often yields it‘up in his country’s cause. 
The highest merit, then, is due to the soldier. — : 


; XXII. 


From a Speech at a Baltimore Sanitary Fair, April 
18, 1864. 
The world has never had a good definition 
of the word “liberty,” and the American peo- 
ple, just now, are much in want of one. We 


all declare for liberty; but in using the same 


word, we do not all mean the same thing. With 
some, the word ‘liberty’ may mean for each 
man to do as he pleases with himself and the 
products of his labor; while with others, the 
same word may mean for some men to do as — 


they please with other men and the product of ~ i 


other men’s labor. Here are two, not only dif- 
ferent, but incompatible things, called by the 
same name,—liberty. And it follows that each 
of the things is, by the respective parties, called — 
by two different and incompatible names,—_ 
liberty and tyranny. 

The shepherd drives the wolf from the sheep’: s 
throat, for which the sheep thanks the shep-— 
herd as his liberator, while the wolf denounces — 
him for the same act as the destroyer of lib- 
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erty. especially as the sheep was a black one. 


Plainly, the sheep and the wolf are not agreed 
upon a definition of the word “liberty;” and 
precisely the same difference prevails today, 


among us human creatures, even in the North, 


and all professing to love liberty. Hence we 
behold the process by which thousands are 


r daily passing from under the yoke of bondage 


hailed by some as the advance of liberty, and 
bewailed by others as the destruction of all 
liberty. Recently, as it seems, the people of 
Maryland have been doing something to de- 
fine liberty, and thanks_to them that, in what 


they have done, as wolf’s dictionary has been 
ee repudiated. 


: . XXIII, 


From a Speech to the 166th Ohio Regiment, Mugs 


-22,. 1864. 
I almost always feel inclined, when I happen 


to say anything to soldiers, to impress upon 


them, in a few brief remarks, the importance - 
of success in this contest. It is not merely for 


| today, but for all time to come, that we should 
| perpetuate for our children’s children that 
great and free government which we have en- 
_joyed all our lives. I beg you to remember this, 


not merely for my sake, but for yours. I hap- 
pen, temporarily, to occupy this White House. 
I am a living witness that. any one of your 
children may look to come here as my father’s 
child has. It is in order that each one of you 


| may have, through this free government which 
we have enjoyed, an open field and a fair 
_ chance for your industry, enterprise, and in- 
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telligence; that you may all have equal privi- 
‘leges in the race of life, with all its desirable 
human aspirations. It is for this the struggle 
should be maintained, that we may not lose 
our birthright—not only for one, but for two — 
or three years. The nation is worth fighting 
for, to secure such an inestimable jewel. 


XXIV: eae 


The Second Inaugural Address, March 4, 1865. 

Fellow-countrymen, At this second appear- 
ance to take the oath of the Presidential of- 
fice, there is less occasion for an extended ad- 
dress than there was at the first. Then a 
* statement, somewhat in detail, of a course to 
be pursued, seemed fitting and proper. Now,. 
at the expiration of four years, during which ~ 
public declarations have been constantly called 
forth on every point and phase of the great 
contest which still absorbs the attention and 
engrosses the energies of the nation, little that 
is new could be presented. The progress of our 
arms, upon which all else chiefly depends, is 
as well known to the public as to myself; and 
it is, I trust, reasonably satisfactory and en- 
- couraging to all. With high hope for the future, 
no prediction in regard to it is ventured. 


On the occasion corresponding to this four 
years ago, all thoughts were anxiously directed 
to an impending civil war. All dreaded it all 
sought to avert it. While the inaugural address 
was being delivered from this place, devoted — 


altogether to saving the Union without war, in- — 


surgent agents were in the city seeking to 


Lami 
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destroy it without war,—seeking to dissolve 
the Union and divide effects, by negotiation. 
Both parties deprecated war; but one of them 
would make war rather than let the nation sur- 
vive, and the other would accept war rather 
than let it perish. And the war came. 


One-eighth of the whole population were col- 
ored slaves, not distributed generally over the 
Union, but localized in the southern part of it. 
These slaves constituted a peculiar and power- 
ful interest. All knew that this interest was, 
somehow, the cause of the war. To strengthen, 
perpetuate, and extend this interest was the 
object for which the insurgents would rend the 
Onion, even by war; while the government 
claimed no right to do more than to restrict the 
territorial enlargement of it. 

Neither party expected for the war the mag- 
nitude or the duration which it has already at- 
tained. Neither anticipated that the cause of 
the conflict might cease with, or-even before, 
the conflict itself should cease. Each looked for 
an easier triumph, and a result less funda- 
mental and astounding. Both read the same 
Bible, and pray to the same God; and each in- 
vokes his aid against the other. It may seem 
strange that any men should dare to ask a just 
God’s assistance in wringing their bread from 
- the sweat of other men’s faces; but let us judge 
not, that we be not judged. The prayers of 
both could not be answered—that of neither has 
been answered fully. © : 

The Almighty has His own purposes. “Wce 
unto the world because of offenses! for it must 
needs be that offenses come; but woe to that 
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‘man by whom the offense cometh.” If we ala 
suppose that American slavery is one of those — 


offenses which, in the providence of God, must 


needs come, but which, having continued 
‘through His appointed time, He now wills to 
remove, and that He gives to both North and 
South this terrible war, as the woe due to 
those by whom the offense came, shall we dis- 
cern therein any departure from those divine 
attributes which the believers in a living God 


always ascribe to Him? Fondly do we hope— 


fervently do we pray—that.this mighty scourge 
of war may speedily, pass away. Yet, if God 
willis that it continue until all the wealth piled 
up by the bondman’s two hundred and fifty - 
years of unrequited toil shall be sunk, and un- © 
til every drop of blood drawn with the lash 
shall be paid by another drawn with the sword, 
as was said three thousand years ago, so still it 
must be said, “The judgments of the Lord are 
true and righteous altogether.” 

With malice toward none; with ae fous: 
all; with firmness in the right, as God gives 
us to see the right, let us strive on to finish 
_the work we are in; to bind up the nation’s 
wounds; to care for him who shall have borne 
the battle, and for his widow, and his children 
—to do all which may achieve and cherish a 
just and lasting peace among ourselves and | 
with other nations. : 


XXV. 


From a Speech to an Indiana Regiment, March 17, 
' 1865. : 
There are but few aspects of this ‘great war : 
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ge ‘which I have not already expressed my 
views by speaking or writing. There is one— — 


the recent effort of “Our erring brethren,” 


: sometimes so called, to employ the slaves in 


their armies. The great question with them | 
has been, “Will the negro fight for them?” — 
They ought to know better than we, and doubt- 

less do know better than we. I may incident- 
ally remark, that having in my life heard many 
arguments—or strings of words meant to pass 
for arguments—intended to show that the 


negro ought to be a slave,—if he shall now 


really fight to keep himself a slave, it will be 
a far better argument why he should remain 
a slave than I have ever before heard. He, 


_ perhaps, ought to be a slave if he desires it 
-ardently enough to fight for it. Or, if one out . 
of four will, for his own freedom fight to keep 


the other three in slavery, he ought to be a 
slave for his selfish meanness. I have always 


-- thought that all men should be free; but if 
any should be slaves, it should be first those 


who desire it for themselves, and secondly 


-those who desire it for others. - Whenever I 


hear any one arguing for slavery, I feel a 


strong impulse to see it tried on him per- 


sonally. 
- te XXVI Mies 
Lincoln's Last Public Speech: From a Reply to a 
“Serenade, April 11, 1865. 


Fellow-citizens, We meet this evening not in — 
sorrow but in gladness of heart. The evacta- | 


tion of Richmond and Petersburg, and the sur- © 


render of the principal insurgent army, give 


the hope of a just and speedy peace, the joy- — 
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ous expression of which cannot be resteatnen 


blessings flow must not be forgotten. A call 


In all this joy, however, He from whom all 


for a national thanksgiving is in the course 
of preparation, and will be duly promuigated. 
Nor must those whose harder part give us the 
cause of rejoicing be overlooked. Their honors 
must not be parceled out with others. I, my- 


self, was near the front, and had the high pleas- 
ure of transmitting much of the good news to 
you; but no part of the honor for plan or exe- 


cution is mine. To General Grant, his skilful 
officers and brave men, all belongs. The gal- 


lant navy stood ready, but was not in reach to 


take an active part. 


of the national authority,—reconstruction,— , 


By these recent successes the reinauguration 


which has had a large share of thought from 


the first, is pressed much more closely upon 


our attention. It is fraught with great dif- 
ficulty. Unlike a case of war between inde- 


pendent nations, there is no organized organ: — 


for us to treat with,--no one man has authority 


to give up the rebellion for any other man. 
We simply must begin with and mold from dis- 


organized and discordant elements. Nor is it 
a small additional embarrassment that we, the 
loyak peepie, differ among ourselves as to the 
mode, manner, and measure of reconstruction. 


As a general rule I abstain from reading the 
reports of attacks upon myself, wishing not 
to be provoked by that to which I cannot prop- 
erly offer an answer. In spite of this precau- 


tion, however, it comes to my knowledge that 


Iam much censured for some supposed agency 
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in setting up and seeking to sustain the new 
State government of Louisiana. 


_ In this I have done just so much as, and no 
more than, the public knows. In the annual 
message of December 1863, and in the accom- 
panying proclamation, I presented a plan of 
reconstruction, as the phrase goes, which I 
promised, if adopted by any State, should be 
acceptable to and sustained by the executive 
government of the nation. I distinctly stated 
that this was not the only plan which might 
possibly be acceptable, and I also distinctly 
protested that the executive claimed no right 
to say when or whether members should be ad- 
mitted to seats in Congress from such States. 
This plan was in advance submitted to the then 
Cabinet, and approved by every member of 
ame 

We all agree that the seceded States, so 
called, are out of their proper practical rela- 
tion with the Union, and that the sole object 
of the government, civil and military, in regard 
to those States, is to again get them into that 
proper practical relation. I believe that it is 
not only possible, but in fact easier, to do this 
without deciding or even considering whether 
these States have ever been out of the Union, 
than with it. Finding themselves safely at 
home, it would be utterly immaterial whether 
they had ever been abroad. Let us all join in 
doing the acts necessary to restoring the 
proper practical relations between these States — 
and the Union, and each for ever after inno- 
cently indulge his own opinion whether in do- 
ing the acts he brought the States from with 
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assistance, they never having been out of it. 
The amount: of constituency, so to speak, on 
which the new Louisiana government, rests, 
would be more satisfactory to all if it con- 
tained forty thousand, or thirty thousand, or 
even twenty thousand, instead of only about 
twelve thousand as it does. It is also unsatis- 
factory to some that the elective franchise is 
not given to the colored man. I would myself 
prefer that it were now conferred on the very 


as. soldiers. 


Still, the question is not whether the Lone 
jiana government, as it stands, is quite all that 


to take it as it is and help to improve it, or 
to reject and disperse it? Can Louisiana be 
[brought into proper practical relation w ith the 
‘her new State government? Some twelve 
/thousand voters in the heretofore slave state 


Union, assumed to be the rightful political 


| 
| 


abolishing slavery throughout the nation. 
These twelve thousand persons are thus fully 


State government, adopted a free-State consti- 
-tution, giving the benefit of public schools 
equally to black and white, and empowering 
‘the legislature to confer the elective franchise 
upon the colored man. Their legislature has 
already voted to ratify the constitutional 


out into the Union, or only gave them proper 


intelligent, and on those who serve our cause — 


fis desirable. The question is, will it be wiser ~ - 


Union sooner by sustaining or by discarding — 


of Louisiana have sworn allegiance to the 5 


power of the State, held elections, organized a ~ 


amendment recently passed by Congress, us 


‘committed to the Union and to perpetual free- 
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dom a the State,—committed to the very 
_ things, and nearly all the things, the nation 


ps wants,—and they ask the nation’s recognition 
and its assistance to make good their com- 
= camittal, 


If we reject and spurn them, we do our ut- 
most to disorganize and disperse them. We, 
in effect, say to the white man: You are. worth- 
less or worse; we will neither help you, nor — 
~~ -be helped by you. To the blacks we say: This. « 

cup of liberty, which these, your old masters, 
hold to your lips, we will dash from you, and 


leave you to the chances of gathering the 


spilled and scattered contents in some vague 
and undefined when, where, and how. If this 
course, discouraging and paralyzing both white 
and black, has any tendency to bring Louisiana 
into proper, practical relations with the Union, 
I have so far been unable to perceive it. If, 
on the contrary, we recognize and sustain the 
new government of Louisiana, the converse of 
all this is made true. We encourage the hearts 
and nerve the arms of twelve thousand to ad- 
here to their work, and argue for it, ahd prose- 


fyte for it, and fight for it, and feed it, and : 


grow it, and ripen it to a complete success. 
The colored man, too, in seeing all united for 
him, is inspired with vigilance, and energy, and 
daring to the same end. Grant that he desires 
the elective franchise, will he not attain it 
sooner by saving the already advanced steps 
towards it, than DY. running backward over 
them? =... 


= What has been ead of Louisiana will apply ~ 
Se Bererally to other States. And yet .so great 


pecalarioes meni to each State, ane such = 
important and sudden changes occur in the 


same State, and withal so new and unprece- — ; 


dented is the whole case, that no exclusive and 


inflexible plan can safely be prescribed as to 


details and collaterals. Such exclusive and in- — 


flexible plan would surely become a new en- . 
tanglement. Important principles may and 


must be inflexible. In the present situation, 
as the phrase goes, it may be my duty to make. 
some new announcement to the people of the 
South. I am considering, and shall not. fail to 
act when satisfied that action will be proper. — 


